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the last two generations, thanks mainly to the archaeologists, this defect 
has been steadily repaired; and we now possess, and are entitled to draw 
conclusions from, a large and increasing mass of information about the 
economic side of Greek life. It is this accumulation of new evidence 
which, more than any other single cause, distinguishes the Greece of 
modern scholarship from the Greece of Grote and our grandfathers. 

This new material has been made available mainly by the labors of 
French scholars, among whom Guiraud, Francotte and Cavaignac are 
perhaps the most eminent. In popularizing it and in applying it to the 
study of political conditions, Mr. Zimmern has performed a most valu- 
able service for students of ancient Greek life. At the same time he 
takes into account the limitation of economics as a historical force. 
The aims and ideals of the Greeks were different from ours. The no- 
tion that we can apply our philosophy of life to the explanation of Greek 
history, as Ferrero attempted to apply it in the field of Roman history, 
is, to speak mildly, unscientific. We must permit the Greeks to ex- 
plain their own life. Although in theory Mr. Zimmern recognizes this 
fact, he is in practice excessively inclined to modernize, as when, for 
example, he pictures the Athenian citizen regretting that he had not 
stopped for a mixed drink on his way to the assembly. 

Most charming features of the work are a vivid style, picturesqueness, 
a portrayal of the Athenian people as creatures of flesh and blood, of 
feeling and habit. In these qualities it is unique. To all but the spe- 
cialist it will be useful, too, in pointing out new sources of information. 
On the other hand, it is not especially profound or original or reliable 
or balanced in judgment or true in its perspective to the general course 
of Greek history. With these reservations the book may be heartily 

commended. 

G. W. B. 

Socialism and The Ethics of Jesus. By HENRY C. VEDDER. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 12 — 527 pp. 

In this excellent and well-balanced treatise, Professor Vedder deals 
with socialism in the time of the Reformation; the beginnings of 
socialism in France ; German socialism ; anarchy ; socialism in Eng- 
land; socialism in America; and, in a closing series of chapters, with 
the principles of socialism as they are related to Christianity and the 
church. The author knows the literature, and is objective and calm 
in his critical judgments. His summary of the so-called " socialism " 
of the Reformation period is timely and admirable. He is perhaps a 
little hard upon the Moravian communists (rather than socialists) 
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-when , on page 3 1 , he calls their life ' ' thoroughly respectable and deadly 
dull." Surely, as compared with the agrarian life about them, theirs 
was full of romance, world-wide interest and highly colored idealism. 
Nor is the statement (page 128) sound, that what Marx calls " surplus- 
value " is evidently what other economists call profit. Marx is often 
confused and difficult, but Professor Vedder's dismissal of his argument 
is far too summary, and is unfair to an important chapter in the history 
of economic thinking. The reviewer also ventures to doubt the truth 
of the statement (page 328) that on women has been bestowed the 
finer moral fiber and the higher spiritual endowment. This is popular 
and sentimental, but difficult to prove. It is to men that all the greater 
religious impulses must be traced, and in general it seems doubtful 
whether woman stands morally as high as man. The author's exceed- 
ingly frank estimate of Paul raises too many questions for a brief review. 
But the main charges brought against Paul (pages 455 , 456) lie, in the 
reviewer's judgment, rather against theological misuse of Paul than 
against Paul himself. The assertion is capable of respectable defence 
that Paul had practically no speculative theological interests. 

The points, however, on which the reviewer finds himself out of har- 
mony with the author are slight compared to his fundamental agreement 
with the author's clear and sound differentiation of religious and eco- 
nomic values, and his careful assignment of both to their respective 
places in the unity of life. Each chapter lists a few of the best books 
on the topic treated, and there is an excellent index at the close. 

The main position of the book, that the family is the source of eth- 
ical inspiration, and that its ethics must at last encompass the world, 
is so fundamental that so clear and interesting a restatement of it must 
be valuable. 

Thomas C. Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary. 

Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint. By ROY Mad- 
ding McConnell. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 191 2. — 
339 PP- 

Mr. McConnell's book is divided into three parts. In Part I he 
treats of the aim of punishment, giving a chapter to each of the five 
theories, viz. expiation, retribution, deterrence, reformation and social 
utility. He gives a statement of each theory and a good summary of 
the arguments for and against each, except the social-utility theory, 
which he champions as the scientific and therefore the correct theory. 
He does not give any objections to this theory, although the individu- 



